
Too Many Prisoners, Little Justice 


Widespread incarceration 
isn't keeping us safe 


By Margo Pierce 

Contributing Writer 

C riminals: They all 
deserve to go to 
prison and be pun¬ 
ished in perpetuity. That isn’t 
exactly an accurate summary 
of the criminal justice system 
in Ohio, but taking into ac¬ 
count the budget crisis and 
the annual $1.7 billion line 
item for the Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilita¬ 
tion, criminal policies and 
procedures won’t escape 
scrutiny. 

With 31 prisons and 13,000 
employees, bricks and mortar 
are only one consideration 
- sentencing requirements, 
programming, post-release 
supervision and recidivism 
reduction, among other 
things, are also getting atten¬ 
tion. It naturally follows that 
we ask, “Who are we putting 
in prison and why?” That 
was the focus of the March 
25 panel discussion, “Prisons 
and Prisoners: Impact Ohio,” 


at Isaac M. Wise Temple. 

Rabbi liana G. Baden 
opened the discussion by 
explaining that the topic of 
prisons and prisoners has 
deep roots in Judaism. She 
referenced one of the most 
famous lines from the Torah - 
“Justice, justice shall you pur¬ 
sue” - and went on to explain 
why this passage has “fasci¬ 
nated” sages over the years. 

“The use of the verb... ‘pur¬ 
sue,’ or ‘chase after,’ for how 
does one chase after justice 
or righteousness? Isn’t justice 
or righteousness something 
that we should just simply 
do?” Baden said. “Our tradi¬ 
tion teaches us that justice 
and righteousness are more 
ongoing endeavors. It’s not so 
clear-cut, and we must always 
be heedful to follow through, 
to not just to do justly, but to 
also make sure that we con¬ 
tinue, that we go back, that 
we ensure that we’ve done 
justly, that we continue to do 
justly.” 

She pointed out that the 



Terry Collins, former director of the Ohio Department of Rehabilitation & Corrections (L), 
David Yost, Delaware County Prosecuting Attorney (C), David Singleton, executive director, 
Ohio Justice & Policy Center (R), at the Prisons & Prisoners: Impact Ohio panel discussion, 
March 25, at the Issac M. Wise Temple, 8329 Ridge Road, sponsored by the Critical Topics 
Committee of Wise Temple and The Woman’s City Club. Jon Hughes/photopresse. 


sages also note the repeti¬ 
tion of the word “justice,” 
which serves to underscore 
the point that justice is multi¬ 
faceted. It is a call to practice 
justice for “all parties, not just 


for those who are wronged 
but also for those who are al¬ 
leged to be wrongdoers and 
those who are found to be 
guilty. They deserve justice 
and righteousness as well.” 


This broad view made it 
clear that the panel, spon¬ 
sored by 13 community- 
minded organizations, was 

See Justice, p. 6 


‘We Just Want to Work’ 

Immigrants and supporters rally in Washington 

By Samantha Groark 

Contributing Writer 



Christine Neumann-Ortiz, executive director of Voces 
de la Frontera, addresses a send-off rally for the pro¬ 
immigration demonstration. Jon Hughes/photopresse . 


M ore than 200,000 immigrants and ac¬ 
tivists gathered March 21 in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., chanting, “Si se puede!” and 
“Yes we can!” Waving American flags and carrying 
signs saying, “Justice and Dignity for All U.S. Im¬ 
migrants” and “We Just Want to Work,” the dem¬ 
onstration filled five blocks of the National Mall. 

The rally was part of a nationally organized 
campaign supporting an immigration-reform bill 
in Congress. Supporters traveled from around the 
country in hopes that the rally will re-energize 
Congress to address the broken immigration sys¬ 
tem, which affects the lives of nearly 12 million 
undocumented U.S. residents. 

With the help of the Cincinnati Interfaith Work¬ 
ers Center, four buses full of local activists and im¬ 
migrants traveled 10 hours to Washington to take 
part in the rally. One of the Cincinnati activists 
who attended the rally is Alma Diaz, a 28-year-old 
bartender and an immigrant from Mexico, who 
arrived in this country seven years ago. 

Shortly before the rally, Diaz said she felt over¬ 
whelmed with anticipation and enthusiasm. 

“I feel like my heart’s on fire,” she said. 

Now she recruits other immigrant activists for 
the Cincinnati Interfaith Workers Center, which 


helps immigrants know their rights as laborers. 
In January the center helped organize a local im¬ 
migration reform rally that attracted over 2,000 
demonstrators (see “Demanding Justice for Im¬ 
migrants,” issue of Feb. 1-14). 

U.S. Rep. Luis Gutierrez, (D-Ill.), the leader of 
the immigration-reform movement in Congress, 
took the stage at the rally and applauded the ef¬ 
forts of the thousands who gathered. He prom¬ 
ised that he would work his hardest to continue to 
support them, but also added that activists would 
have to be steadfast in their efforts. 

“If we see this protest as a culmination of our 
struggle, we’re going to lose,” Gutierrez said in 
an interview. “We have to take the struggle to the 
street.” 

President Barack Obama did not attend the 
demonstration because of the health-care vote 
taking place in the House of Representatives, 
but in a videotaped message on giant screens, he 
warned of the cost of inaction. 

“In the end, our broken immigration system 
affects more than a single community; it affects 
our entire country,” Obama said. “And as we con¬ 
tinue to strengthen our economy and jumpstart 
job creation, we need to do so with an immigra¬ 
tion system that works, not the broken system we 

See Work, p. 12 
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By The 
Numbers 


1 

the percentage 
of construction 
contracts awarded to 
African-American firms by 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
(see page 2). 


31 

the number of state 
prisons in Ohio 
(see page 3). 


91:1 

the ratio of benefits to 
costs, measured in dollars, 
for advocacy programs 
in Los Angeles 
(see page 10). 


13 

the age at which Carmen 
Bowen Bush’s artistic 
talent was recognized 
(seepage 16). 


i 

the number of atheists 
ever elected to Congress 
(see page 9). 


89 

the number of housing 
units to be built with 
a new federal grant 
(see page 13). 


9 

Holly Parker’s age when 
her parents raped her 
(see page 12). 


200,000 

the number of people 
rallying for immigration 
reform March 21 
(see page 1). 


62 

the percentage of felons 
who stay out of Ohio 
prisons after their release 
(see page 1). 


1971 

the year Alex Chilton 
formed the band Big Stare 
(see page 11). 





By Gregory Flannery 
Editor 

Public Administration Award for 'Streetvibes' designer 

Lynne Ausman isn’t only the Streetvibes art director; she’s also the person who makes 
the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless run day to day. As administrative 
coordinator, she manages the coalition’s finances, oversees fundraising, designs Street¬ 
vibes, maintains the computers, orders supplies and takes care of the mailings. Now a 
professional organization has taken note of her considerable talents and accomplish¬ 
ments. The Greater Cincinnati Chapter of the American Society for Public Administra¬ 
tion has named Ausman winner of a Public Administrator of the Year Award. Ausman 
received the award in the student division. She is finishing work on her master’s de¬ 
gree in public administration at Northern Kentucky University. Ausman started at the 
Homeless Coalition in 2006 on a placement with Volunteers in Service to America. Her 
passion for social justice isn’t only local. In luly she’ll serve a month-long internship in 
Bangladesh, working with a program founded by Muhammad Yunus. The winner of the 
2006 Nobel Peace Prize, Yunus started Grameen bank, which gives micro loans to help 
poor people start businesses. 

'Off the Streets' Gets Global Attention 

As Ausman prepares to study abroad, international visitors recently came to learn 
about Off the Streets, a program at Cincinnati Union Bethel that helps women escape 
prostitution. Five women with the U.S. State Department’s International Visitors Lead¬ 
ership Program visited March 12 from India, Nigeria, the People’s Republic of China, 
Cape Verde and Turkey. Off the Streets, staffed by women who once were on the streets, 
provides emergency shelter, referrals to community resources and support and educa¬ 
tion groups. 

“So much of the conversation about prostitution has been whether it should be le¬ 
galized or not,” said Sumathi Kasturi, an advocate from India. “It was refreshing to see 
that instead your focus is on rebuilding the women’s lives and including them as hu¬ 
man members of society.” 

In four years of operation, Off the Streets claims a phenomenal success rate for wom¬ 
en who use its services for 30 days or more: Six months later, approximately 85 percent 
had no new prostitution convictions. 

NAACP Demands Work for African Americans 

Onto the streets is where Christopher Smitherman has taken his demand that Cin¬ 
cinnati Public Schools hire more African-American contractors on construction jobs. 
Smitherman, president of the Cincinnati Chapter of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), and the Rev. Dock Foster, president of the 
Baptist Ministers Conference, were arrested March 18 when they blocked a construc¬ 
tion entrance at North Avondale Montessori School. The NAACP has criticized Cincin¬ 
nati Public Schools’ contracting practices for years, recently filing a public-records law¬ 
suit and winning Ohio Gov. Ted Strickland’s support for an audit. The school district has 
said it is proud of its minority-contracting record and is working to improve it. But after 
his arraignment on a charge of criminal trespassing, Smitherman said the media has 
helped the school district blur the issue by its use of language. 

“We’re not here standing for minorities,” he said. “We’re here standing for African 
Americans. We’re here because African Americans get 1 percent of $701 million (in 
contracts). They’ve been lying about the minority number. They’re saying it’s 12 per¬ 
cent. But it’s actually 9 percent. Out of that, African American is 1 percent.” 

Smitherman and Foster, who pled not guilty, are free pending trial. Foster said the ar¬ 
rests gave them a view of another racial disparity - this one inside the Hamilton County 
lustice Center. 

“It was 95 percent of African Americans in jail,” he said “Go over there and it looks 
like a slave ship. I was so shocked. They’ve lost everything. Their spirits are broken.” 

Health Bill Passes, Republicans Pout 

U.S. Rep. Steve Driehaus 
(D-Cincinnati) voted in fa¬ 
vor of President Obama’s 
health-care reform. Obama 
signed the bill into law mere 
seconds before Republicans 
started threatening to sue to 
stop the reform. Driehaus 
had wavered but ultimately 
voted for the watered-down 
bill. Supporters of the mea¬ 
sure rallied in front of the 
Weston Hotel as Driehaus 
hosted a campaign fund¬ 
raiser attended by Vice Pres- Jon Hughes/photopresse. 

ident loseph Biden. 



Streetvibes is an activist 
newspaper, advocating 
justice and building 
community. Streetvibes 
reports on economic issues, 
civil rights, the environment, 
the peace movement, 
spirituality and the struggle 
against homelessness and 
poverty. Distributed by 
people who are or once were 
homeless, in exchange for 
a $1 donation, Streetvibes 
is published twice a month 
by the Greater Cincinnati 
Coalition for the Homeless. 
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MINUTES 

Behind Prison Bars 

Being dumb on crime makes it worse and more expensive 



T he average length of stay in prison for an Ohio in¬ 
mate is about two years. Of the more than 52,000 
people currently behind bars in Ohio, 98 percent 
will return to the community whence they came. 

Having done their time, the theory goes, they get a 
second chance. Not so, according to David Singleton, 
executive director of the Ohio Justice and Policy Center. 

This is because we, as a society, have labeled all of them 
“criminals” or “felons” and have created an extensive list 
of restrictions designed to keep “them” away from “us,” he 
says. 

“We have to fight hard against these labels that we put 
on people,” Singleton says. “When you think of some¬ 
one as a felon or a criminal or a sex offender (it’s) a way 
of pushing someone to the margins. It’s a way of keeping 
them at arm’s length - and then when you do that, you 
don’t really care what happens to that person.” 

That alienation has consequences for everyone, includ¬ 
ing a high recidivism rate. Up to 62 percent of all people 
convicted and sent to prison will reoffend. However, until 
they return to prison, they will be the woman next door 
_ and the man in the line at the gro¬ 
cery. 

“People in the criminal justice 
system are people who are going 
to be our neighbors, who are going 
to live amongst us, and we have to 
make an effort to see them as the 
people they are,” Singleton says. 

“Because if we don’t, we’re almost 
going to guarantee that they’re go¬ 
ing to go back to prison, because 
we’re going to tolerate the dumb- 
on-crime approach that we’ve been 
doing here in Ohio for a long time 
that says, 'You never get a second 
chance. You never can be trusted 
again.’ And when you say that message to 

- people, eventually they go and commit more 

crimes again.” 

Singleton was one of three panelists March 25 at “Prisons and 
Prisoners: Impact Ohio” at Isaac M. Wise Temple in Amberley Vil¬ 
lage. The discussion addressed questions such as, “How does our 
community’s prison system really work?” and “How does sentencing 
policy affect society’s choice about prisons?” (See “Too Many Pris¬ 
oners,” page 1.) He explained that people with a conviction on their 
record are routinely denied employment, housing and essential ser¬ 
vices because fear rules legislation and public policies. 

“The Ohio Justice and Policy Center represents individuals who 
are in the criminal justice system ... and we also advocate for what 
we call smart-on-crime criminal justice reform,” Singleton says. 
“Smart on crime means having policies and criminal justice laws 
that are grounded in research and evidence and best practices that 
are shown to keep the community safe rather than a fear-based, re¬ 
actionary approach that says, 'Lock up as many people as we can 
lock up.’ 

“The goal should be, of the criminal justice system, to make sure 
we keep the community safe. ... We don’t do that when we make it 
impossible for people returning from prison to get on their feet and 
get a job. ... And all too often folks give up and return to a life of 
crime because of the problems they face when they come home.” 

Given the overcrowding in Ohio’s prisons - they are J30 percent 
over capacity, according to Terry Collins, the recently retired director 
of the Ohio Department Rehabilitation and Correction - inmates are 
only being punished. Drug rehabilitation, GED and other services 
that will help people find an alternative path on the outside can’t 
meet the current demand. With this in mind, support in the commu¬ 
nity for former inmates is essential for enhancing public safety. 

One alternative to jail for a non-violent offender is community 
supervision. An example of a successful pilot program spearheaded 


“The goal should be, 
of the criminal justice 
system, to make sure 
we keep the community 
safe. ... We don’t do that 
when we make it impos¬ 
sible for people returning 
from prison to get on 
their feet and get a job. 
... And all too often folks 
give up and return to a 
life of crime because of 
the problems they face 
when they come home.” 

- David Singleton 


David Singleton. John Hughes/photopresse. 


by Collins allows those who fail to pay child support to remain in 
the community and work. If they miss a scheduled payment, they 
spend the weekend confined. By losing their freedom temporarily as 
an incentive to not miss the next payment, the individuals released 
on Monday to go back to work are more likely to pay support. If im¬ 
plemented statewide, this program alone would reduce the prison 
population by 750 and cost less per person. 

“We need to also focus on making sure we have the right people 
locked up behind bars,” Singleton says. “All too often we have lower- 
level offenders who could be managed and supervised in the com¬ 
munity at a much-reduced cost to the taxpayer. 

“We have them behind bars in the state system, and it’s expensive. 
They learn how to be better criminals when they’re locked up; and 
when they come home, they haven’t gotten the rehabilitation they 
need because prisons are overflowing and services are hard to pro¬ 
vide in an environment where everybody’s stretched thin." 

The state budget for maintaining the existing prison system is 
$J.7 billion annually for 3J institutions employing J3,000 individu¬ 
als. This doesn’t include the 352 county jails that are funded by 88 
counties. Singleton believes we’re investing our tax dollars in a way 
that doesn’t accomplish the goal of community safety, and it’s time 
for a dramatic paradigm shift. 

“We have to double, triple, quadruple our commitment to making 
sure that, when people return home from prison, they have an op¬ 
portunity to succeed - to get a job, pay their taxes, be good members 
of this community,” he says. “We all win when that happens, and we 
all lose when it does not happen. So, I think that’s really critical that 
we embrace meaningful reentry programs for people coming out. 

“We also have to be smart in terms of who we’re locking up. We’re 
locking up people that we’re mad at, not necessarily the people who 
are the most dangerous. And we can’t continue that, because for ev¬ 
ery dollar that we spend on education, we’re spending 69 cents on 
keeping people confined in the state prison system - and that’s just 
absurd.” 


By Margo Pierce 

Contributing Writer 


Many people work hard to make a difference for the less privileged in the Queen City. 

‘Eight Minutes” is an opportunity to learn who those people are and what motivates them to he a positive influence. 
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The Fools of April 


People Power: Rickshaws on Vine Street 

C incinnati City Council last week approved a plan to establish a six-mile rickshaw 
route from downtown to University Heights. 

The rickshaws will replace a $200 million streetcar plan previously approved by 
council. The city failed to win federal funding for the streetcars, derided in a congressional 
debate as “typical Cincinnati - reaching back 50 years for a path to the future.” 

The Cincinnati Center City Development Corp. (3CDC) proposed the rickshaw line, saying 
it will promote multi-culturalism and attract upper-income residents to Over-the-Rhine. 

“People will enjoy being transported on rickshaws, and they’ll enjoy watching them go by,” 
says 3CDC President Stephen Leeper. “They have a certain charm that cars don’t have - not 
to mention reduced emissions, so this is a green project, too.” 

Council approved an ordinance requiring homeless people to pull rickshaws in order to 
qualify to stay at emergency shelters, eat at soup kitchens or receive treatment at city clin¬ 
ics. 

The city will pay $100 million to 3CDC to provide and maintain a fleet of 30 rickshaws and 
to train and supervise the pullers. 

City Councilwoman Leslie Ghiz said the contract will save taxpayers money by keeping 
homeless people trim, thereby reducing long-term health-care costs. “This is the first fiscally 
responsible decision we’ve made as a council,” Ghiz said. 

(Ima Tryin) 



Rickshaws are 3CDC's plan for employing homeless people 
and expanding public transportation. REUTERS/STR New. 


Enquirer Nominated 
for 17 AP Awards 


Dunkin’Isn’t 
Just for Donuts 


T he Associated Press Society 
of Ohio announced today 
that the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
the leading newspaper on Cincinnati, 
com, is a finalist for 
17 AP awards in 14 
categories for 2009. 

“It’s an amaz¬ 
ing testament to 
our commitment 
to journalistic ex¬ 
cellence,” says Edi¬ 
tor Tom Callinan. 

“Sixty-five newspa¬ 
pers in Ohio sent in 
2,794 submissions. 

Of course, we only 
compete against five other newspa¬ 
pers in our circulation group, and 
there are 35 categories if you count 
General Excellence, and usually about 
four or five finalists for each category. 
But we’ll leave that last stuff out of 
our press release, and it’ll look pretty 
good, and we’ll be keeping with our 
general editorial policy of avoiding 
too much information that hurts our 
readers’ heads.” 

Some of the nominations include: 

• Best Community Reporting: “Who 
Knew? The Homeless Poop, Too,” a 
shocking warning to the commu¬ 
nity that selfish homeless people 
continue to have bowel movements 


and hardly ever get arrested. You 
could possibly step in it when they 
don’t use a can, and it really messes 
up the sweet smell emanating from 
the Ohio River 
when the wind 
blows north. 

• Best Explan¬ 
atory Reporting: 
“We’re Pretty 
Sure Laketa Cole 
Pees Standing 
Up,” one of an 
indefinite series 
of articles explor¬ 
ing why we find 
a strong black 
woman with political connections 
to be really, really scary. Hitler peed 
standing up, too. That’s just a fact. 

• Best Breaking News: “5 Million At¬ 
tend Tea Party Rally; None of Them 
Have to Poop or Pee,” document¬ 
ing the hoards of Great Americans 
who attend every Tea Party event, 
dreaming of their desire to end all 
gubmint and live in a Somalian 
paradise where all the women are 
strong, all the men are good-look¬ 
ing and all the pirates are above- 
average. 

(Mo Cash) 


H amilton County Sheriff Si¬ 
mon Leis Ir. says he will 
continue the use of water¬ 
boarding at the lustice Center. Water¬ 
boarding has decreased disciplinary 
infractions in the jail and saved the 
court system money, he says. 

In its first three months, water¬ 
boarding at the jail has prompted 63 
confessions leading to felony con¬ 
victions, saving taxpayers millions of 
dollars in court costs, according to 
Leis. 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
has filed suit in U.S. District Court 
in an effort to stop Leis from water¬ 
boarding prisoners, saying the prac¬ 
tice is unconstitutional. Leis sneered 
at the lawsuit. 

“It was filed by the ACLU,” he said. 
“That should tell you something right 
there.” 

First used by the Inquisition dur¬ 
ing the Dark Ages and later by the 
lapanese Army during World War II, 
waterboarding is considered torture 
throughout the civilized world. The 
Bush administration was widely con¬ 
demned for using waterboarding in 
the U.S. terror war. President Obama 
banned waterboarding of prisoners 
captured by the U.S. military but Leis 
says that ruling doesn’t apply in do¬ 
mestic criminal cases. 


“Obama might have taken over the 
auto industry and the hospitals, but 
he doesn’t run the Hamilton County 
lustice Center,” Leis said. “Obama can 
use his health-care reform to help the 
little darlings after we’re done with 
them.” 

The procedure isn’t as bad as critics 
make it out, according to the sheriff. 

“These criminals know what they 
did,” he said. “It’s just water - it isn’t 
poison. If a good dousing helps them 
talk, what’s wrong with that? When 
did discipline become a bad word?” 

The only negative impact so far has 
been a slight increase in the jail’s wa¬ 
ter bill, Leis says. 

At a Tea Party rally in Western Hills 
last week, Leis won loud applause 
when he announced that he has a 
committee looking into other cost-ef¬ 
fective ways to maintain discipline in 
the jail and encourage confessions. 

“You ever heard of the thumb¬ 
screw?” Leis said. “Nobody ever died 
from having their thumbs pinched, 
but I’ll tell you what: I bet the ACLU 
would object to that, too. We’re going 
to do whatever we can to fight crime, 
and the socialists can go straight to 
hell.” 

(Siegfried Heil) 


“It’s an amazing testament 
to our commitment to 
journalistic excellence. Sixty- 
five newspapers in Ohio 
sent in 2,794 submissions. 
Of course, we only compete 
against five other newspapers 
in our circulation group.” 

- Editor Tom Callinan 



“Cincinnati is a German city, 
so I’m going with that. I love 
that chicken dance they do at 
Oktoberfest every year.” 

- Chad Acht Fiinf 


Eight Five Will be Eight Five 

C incinnati Bengals wide receiver Chad Ocho Cinco, nee Chad lohnson, will soon be 
known as Chad Acht Funf. 

Ocho Cinco recently filed papers in Hamilton County Probate Court to legally 
change his name again. The move came after he was arrested in Middletown on suspicion of 
being an illegal immigrant. 

Ocho Cinco, who was born in Miami, Fla., is African-American. Butler County Sheriff Rich¬ 
ard O. lones, whose harsh anti-immigrant policies have attracted national attention, defended 
the arrest of the football star. 

“A lot of the Mexicans in Cuba are black,” he said. “In Brazil, too. A lot of their Mexicans 
are black. So that shows we’re not discriminating. It doesn’t matter to me what country they 
come from. They’re still Mexicans, not Americans. If he just had a regular American name, this 
wouldn’t have happened in the first place.” 

Butler County turned Ocho Cinco over to U.S. immigration and Customs Enforcement 
(I.C.E.), which released him after 24 hours. An I.C.E. spokesmen said the agency found that 
Ocho Cinco has some foreign ancestry but is a U.S. citizen. 

Ocho Cinco means “eight five” in Spanish, a botched translation of his jersey number, 85. 
Following his arrest, Ocho Cinco released a statement saying he now wants to be known as 
Chad Acht Funf. 

“Cincinnati is a German city, so I’m going with that,” he said. “I love that chicken dance they 
do at Oktoberfest every year.” 

Acht Funf means “eight five” in German, a botched translation of his jersey number, 85. 

(Bill Cunningman) 
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The Fools of April 


Council Solves Metropole Controversy 


C incinnati City Council voted 8-1 to ap¬ 
prove $50 gajillion in grants and loans 
to developers who plan to turn the Metropole 
Apartments into a boutique hotel after they 
presented Council with 
a plan that would not 
only please the current 
Metropole tenants, but 
would cure all homeless¬ 
ness in Cincinnati. 

“It’s simple, really: 

We’ll just tell them to 
Use the Force,” said Ste¬ 
phen Leeper, president 
of Cincinnati City Center Planned Obsoles¬ 
cence (C3PO). 

“Homeless people, one of you, I am,” said 
Councilman Charlie “Yoda” Winburn. “State 
of mind, homelessness is. Force, you must 
use. Give money, I do; fiscal conservative, I 


am. Paradox, is not.” 

C3PO and its development partner, R2D2 
Hotels of the out-of-town Louisville Empire, 
hope to use the vast surplus in city coffers to 
“round out” the back- 
stage entertainment dis¬ 
trict by catering to drunk 
white people who think 
paying obscene prices 
for a 10-year-old Broad¬ 
way touring spectacle 
counts as a night of “go¬ 
ing to the theater.” 

“I don’t care whatcha 
all do, you can kiss my ass because I’m outta 
here,” Princess Laketa added. Mayor Han Solo 
Mallory was doing reconnaissance work in 
another galaxy. 

(Leslie G. Whiz) 



“Homeless people, one of you, I 
am. State of mind, homelessness 
is. Force, you must use. Give 
money, I do; fiscal conservative, I 
am. Paradox, is not.” 

- Charlie “Yoda” Winburn 


Photo by Bill Haigh . 


Poetry Corner 


We Won’t Give Up 

By Chris Bortz 

Over there, over there 

Kill the poor, cut them off, strip them bare 

Charity proliferation, 

hurts commercial masturbation 

So beware, God hates poor prayer. 

Kill the poor, cut them off, Nobamacare 
Problems will be over, the Rhine will be Over, 

And we won't give up until Over-the-Rhine is bare 


Berding Proctors Asshole Tax 

C incinnati City Councilman Jeff Berding has revised an idea he proposed 
last year that would require panhandlers to pay a registration fee and car¬ 
ry a sign when panhandling. 

“I thought, like many of my constituents, that all the problems of the city were 
caused by homeless people and others without power,” Berding said last night. 
“Now I realize the problems of the city are caused by assholes. 

“Assholes detract from our vibrant city and, some would argue, is one of the 
major impediments to attracting shoppers, diners and other visitors downtown,” 
Berding continued, reading from an op-ed he submitted to the Enquirer. “It is an 
uncomfortable truth, but one we need to face head-on. Enabling assholes is not 
the answer.” 

Berding wore a sandwich board saying, “Help me -1 am an asshole” that all as¬ 
sholes would be required to wear after registering with the city. In addition to the 
city asshole tax, Berding said there would be an aggressive billboard campaign to 
raise awareness of the negative impact assholes have on attracting new business to 
the region. 

“Look, I have consistently supported city funding for programs to help the as¬ 
sholes,” Berding said. “Yet we continue to have this problem with assholes in the 
city, on council, broadcasting on the airwaves and generally telling the world that 
Cincinnati is a great place for assholes. Compassionate treatment means helping 
those in need - not enabling further destructive behavior. 

“It’s time to wipe out the assholes,” Berding concluded, smiling as he pointed to 
his sign. 

(Sarah Palor) 


Want more Streetvibes? Check out the STREETVIBES BLOG 

http: / /streetvibes. wordpress.com 

r — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — n 

Streetvibes vendors keep 75% of sales. 1 

Consider helping Streetvibes with onr pnblication costs by ' 

making a tax-deductible donation or by purchasing a subscription. I 


Streetvibes is the activist newspaper, advocating justice, building community. Your gift is tax-deductible and will go to producing 
the paper every two weeks. Started in 1997, Streetvibes is distributed by homeless and formerly homeless vendors who 
purchase the paper for 25 cents and sell it for $1, keeping the 75 cent profit. 


Make checks payable 
to “Greater Cincinnati 
Coalition for the Homeless” 


1 want to support Streetvibes and the vendors. 


Please return your 
contribution to: 

□ $25 

Name: 

□ $50 □ $100 □ $150 □ Other $ 


GCCH 

117 E. 12th Street 

Address: 



Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

E-mail: 






J 


Greater 
Cincinnati 
Coalition For 
The Homeless 
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Too Many Prisoners, Little Justice 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


going to challenge the popular focus of only 
giving weight to crime and victims, exclud¬ 
ing the perpetrators. 

_ Such a radical 

departure from the 
current punishment 
mentality meant 
sparks were bound 
to fly, and they did. 
Posing the challenge 
to think differently 
were Terry Collins, 

- recently retired head 

of the Ohio Depart¬ 
ment of Rehabilitation and Correction, and 
David Singleton, executive director of the 
Ohio Justice and Policy Center, with much 
disagreement from Delaware County Pros¬ 
ecutor David Yost. 

Marianna Brown Bettman, a professor of 
clinical law at the University of Cincinnati 
and former Ohio appeals judge, moder¬ 
ated the discussion. It began with the most 
pressing bottom line - money. 


“The politicization of crime 
is really disturbing to me, 
and I think we all owe it to 
ourselves, to our children, 
to our grandchildren to put 
the brakes on that.” 

- David Singleton 


Politicizing crime 


“Currently we spend close to $2 billion on 
Ohio’s prison system - money that the Co¬ 
lumbus Dispatch recently editorialized isn’t 
going to schools, hospitals, libraries, parks, 
highways or health care,” Bettman said. “Ac¬ 
cording to ... the Dayton Daily News, prison 
populations are at 130 percent capacity in 
Ohio. If existing policies remain unchanged 
... the Ohio Department of Rehabilitation 
and Correction predicts the prison popula¬ 
tion will rise 11 percent in the next decade. 
The cost to accommodate that increase will 
be $925 million annually ... which is on top 
of the already existing costs.” 

Bettman said that State Rep. Bill Seitz (R- 
Green Township) has proposed a prison- 
reform bill, Senate Bill 22, to address this 
record-breaking increase in the number of 
people behind bars. Seitz says he is mov¬ 
ing forward because, in his mother’s words, 
“You can’t put 10 pounds into a five-pound 
bag.” 

The Council of State’s Justice Center 
has been commissioned to collect data on 
Ohio’s criminal-justice system and develop 
solutions. If they talk with Collins, they’ll 
save a lot of time and cash, because he "" 
can tell lawmakers, based on firsthand 
experience, what he and a vast body of 
research already show. 

“The fact of the matter is when some¬ 
one comes to the state prison system, 
they’ve got 90 days to do, they look at the — 
staff ... and say, T don’t care about you. 

I don’t care about your programs because, 
guess what? I’m going home in 90 days, and 
there’s nothing you can do about it unless I 
commit a new felony.’ Coming to the prison 
system for just a few days does not work. 

“We have a lot of people in the state pris¬ 
on system that should never get out. I will 
never argue that, but there’s a whole lot of 
other people who could be served in differ¬ 
ent, alternative options that would prob¬ 
ably be far less expensive and much more 
productive and create a better rate of return 
for normal society.” 

Singleton used S.B. 22 as an example to 
illustrate how the exploding prison popula¬ 
tion and unsuccessful policies have failed 
to achieve safer communities. He said the 
bill, proposed by a Republican, “narrowly 
passed” the Senate and is now being held 
up in the house by Democratic politicians 
who fear being “painted as soft on crime,” 
in part for showing support for the early re¬ 
lease of some prisoners. 

He described those people who would 
qualify for this release as low-level, non¬ 


violent offenders whose release would help 
alleviate overcrowding and change the 
makeup of the prison population. 

“These issues ought not to be as political 
as they are,” Singleton said. “If I ever hear 
another politician say, T’m tough on crime,’ 
I don’t know what I’m going to do. None of 
us like crime in our community. I’ve got a 
daughter, I’ve got a wife -1 want them to be 
safe. I want to be safe. I want all of you to be 
safe. We have that in common. When we talk 
about Tough on crime,’ that’s just the rheto¬ 
ric that pushes people’s buttons and allows 
us to ... fall asleep at the switch where we go 
along with policies and laws that wound up 
exploding the prison population. 

“The politicization of crime is really dis¬ 
turbing to me, and I think we all owe it to 
ourselves, to our children, to our grandchil¬ 
dren to put the brakes on that.” (See “8 Min¬ 
utes Behind Bars,” Page 3.) 

Batting .620 

Yost stepped in to challenge Singleton’s 
assertion that the growing number of peo¬ 
ple in prison is a bad thing. 

“The criminal-justice system is supposed 
to be about punishing the people that ac¬ 
tually commit crimes and deterring other 
people who are similarly situation from do¬ 
ing that,” he said. “What we ought to do is 
decide what people we need to lock up. ... 
But at the end of the day this notion that 
sheer numbers should dictate our penal 
policy is absurd. We should figure out who 
needs to be locked up, who needs to be off 
the streets and then we should figure out a 
way to have them off the street. 

“What we’re talking about here tonight 
is rationing prison beds. The first function 
of government is public safety. Before we 
educate, before we medicate, we need to 
have safe streets and make sure there’s an 
ordered framework for liberty where we can 
all be safe and raise our families.” 

Yost offered no proof of his statement 
that punishment serves as a deterrent or 
that the growing number of people being 
incarcerated promotes public safety. 

“I don’t think our current approach is get¬ 
ting us public safety,” Singleton said. “What 
we wind up having is a revolving door 
where we’re not really rehabilitating people 


“I don’t get an incentive to take a shower. 

I just like myself better and the way I smell 
if I do take a shower. We shouldn’t have to 
incentivize people to behave well.” 
--Delaware County Prosecutor David Yost 


in prison. Some people may be beyond re¬ 
habilitation, but there are some who should 
be rehabilitated, and we’re not focusing on 
that. 

“They come home, they’re worse off, they 
commit more crime. And I also agree that 
we ought to decide who needs to be locked 
up as a community and, yeah, the numbers 
alone don’t dictate that. I wasn’t saying that. 
My point is that our vision of who should 
be locked up is skewed by fear. ... If we, as 
a community, we let fear drive our policy, 
then we’re not going to lock up the right 
people. We’re going to over-incarcerate, and 
at the end of the day, that’s not helpful to 
community safety.” 

Singleton pointed to sensational crimes 
such as shootings highlighted in television 
news as a case in point of how a narrow 
sampling of crime “distorts our picture of 
what’s actually going on.” He said, after liv¬ 
ing in New York and Washington, D.C., Cin¬ 
cinnati has “got nothing” compared to poor 
areas in those cities, yet many people tell 
him they don’t feel safe downtown in the 


Queen City. It’s all about perspective, and 
that’s what Collins wanted to add to the dis¬ 
cussion about numbers. 

“To get people’s attention, you got to talk 
about numbers - 130 percent capacity, $1.7 
billion budget,” he said. “When you talk re¬ 
habilitation, 62 percent of the people who 
leave the state prison system don’t return. 

If I’m playing baseball and I hit .620, guess 
where I’m going to be? I’m going to be in the 
Hall of Fame. 

“But I don’t have anybody standing on 
the street corner saying, T’m an ex-convict 
and I’m doing well.’ But let somebody do 
bad and it’s all over every paper across the 
country. I believe we can punish people 
without putting everybody in prison. I think 
we have to start thinking differently about 
what we do with individuals who break the 
law and what type of punishment do they 
get.” 

Collins wants the beds behind bars re¬ 
served for “the worst of the worst” and al¬ 
ways have space available for the people 
who should never leave prison. 

Closing debtors prison 

People who fail to pay child support oc¬ 
cupy 750 beds in Ohio prisons. The illogic 
of throwing someone in jail for not making 
payments, which eliminates the possibility 
of keeping a job and fulfilling his commit¬ 
ment, wasn’t lost on the panel. All agreed 
that alternatives are needed. 

In an effort to experiment with an alter¬ 
native to prison for child-support violators, 

Collins helped implement a pilot program. 

Seven Ohio counties served as test sites. 

The success rate was astounding - an in¬ 
crease of payment collection of more than 
70 percent. 

“We went into seven different counties 
and said, ‘Don’t send those people to pris¬ 
on,’ knowing that there’s some of them that 
need to come to prison but there’s more of 
them who don’t,” Collins said. “If you keep 
them in a job and make them pay their sup¬ 
port and give intensive supervision ... it’s a 
win-win situation to me because the chil¬ 
dren were getting what they needed, the 
state prison system didn’t get somebody 
they didn’t need.” 

Yost agreed with this alternative ap¬ 
proach. 

“How about instead of sentencing 
them to felony, we sentence them in¬ 
stead to a first-degree misdemeanor 
and give them a 180-day sentence 
to be served two days at a time?” he 
said. “When you get paid, you show 
up to child-support enforcement 
agency, you make your payment and 
you go home and have your weekend. But 
if you don’t make your payment, we’re not 
going to put you in prison - we’re going to 
take you to jail on Friday night and you’re 
going to stay there. ... On Monday morning 
at 6 a.m. we’re going to roust you out of the 
bunk. We’re going to throw you out the front 
door and say, ‘Go to work. Next paycheck, 
please pay your child support or we’re go¬ 
ing to have another weekend.’ No fishing, 
no hunting, no drinking beers, no football, 
no hanging out with your buddies on the 
weekend. I’ll bet if you lost three or four or 
five of those weekends running, you’d start 
to get the idea that you’d have to pay your 
child support.” 

A better way* 

Yost assumed that most people not pay¬ 
ing child support have the kind of jobs and 
disposable income to engage in sports 
and drink responsibly. He acknowledged 
contributing factors 

such as addiction that See Justice, p. 10 
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Poverty and Grief 

All suffer, but especially the poor 


A few years ago a friend helped make 
a video that documented the clos¬ 
ing of a White Castle restaurant in 
Louisville. The restaurant stood at a corner 
where the bus lines crossed, and it had been 
a popular place. It had been an institution for 
years and served all sorts of people. I don’t re¬ 
call why it was closing, but I think it had to 
do with knocking the building down to make 
way for condos or corporate offices. 

(What makes me say that? Do we ever go 
the other way? Do 
we ever knock down 
corporate offices 
to make way for af¬ 
fordable housing for 
working families? 

Does eminent do¬ 
main ever take over 
a condominium at 
half its value in order to build a school? Do I 
even need to ask?) 

The tone of the film was mostly upbeat. 
Interlaced with a countdown to a midnight 
closing, the film’s producers interviewed a 
range of people for whom the White Castle 
restaurant had been a part of their lives. They 
interviewed businessmen and bus drivers, 
neighborhood characters, waitresses and a 
crew of Catholic high school students, one of 
whom had prepared a rap for the occasion. 

It was a humorous rap. There was a lot of 
humor and a lot of light-hearted nostalgia. 
Perhaps as a parody of the Ingmar Bergman 
film, The Seventh Seal , a marathon chess 
game ran in the parking lot. There was a lot of 
laughter, a lot of celebration. 

But I remember also that there was a coun¬ 
ter-current, visible on one side of the class 
line but not on the other, a current of anger 
and grief. 

To some, the White Castle at the crossroads 


was not just a place of fond memories of hot 
chocolate or old jokes about the intestinal 
consequences of too many sliders. It was a 
place of genuine refuge. To these folks, poor 
and working-class people, mostly African- 
American, the White Castle at the crossroads 
was a place of warmth in the winter, shelter 
from the summer sun, the source of a hasty 
meal between jobs, a community hearth 
where friends could meet. While those inside 
took part in a countdown to a midnight clos¬ 
ing, a woman stood out¬ 
side and lamented, “What 
are we gonna do now?” 

Her image and her ques¬ 
tion have remained fresh 
in my mind for over 20 
years. I’m not sure where 
the line is between nostal¬ 
gia and grief, but I know 
that what this woman felt was grief. Her loss 
was real. 

Gwendolyn Brooks, in her poem, “Beverly 
Hills, Chicago,” tells of a carload of people 
from the inner city who drive through an ex¬ 
pensive suburb. The trip causes the poet to 
ponder life and death and the difference be¬ 
tween life and death for the poor and life and 
death for the wealthy. 

.... Not that anybody is saying that these 
people have no trouble. 

Merely that it is trouble with a gold-flecked 
beautiful banner. 

Nobody is saying that these people do not 
ultimately cease to be. And 

Sometimes their passings are even more 
painful than ours. 

It is just that so often they live till their hair 
is white. 


They make excellent corpses , among the ex¬ 
pensive flowers. 

I believe that the further we look down the 
economic scale, the more often and the more 
intensely we see grief. 

I do not mean to say that the rich don’t ex¬ 
perience pain and loss. As Brooks points out 
in her poem, grief is built into life, no matter 
what your economic status. 

What I do mean, and what I think Brooks 
means, is that, for the poor, loss is more fre¬ 
quent, more sudden and unpredictable, more 
likely to be violent, more often preventable 
and all the more painful for that. If you are 
poor, you’re more likely to see those around 
you die young, go to prison, disappear, dis¬ 
locate, isolate. Connections across time and 
distance cost money. So even if the loss is not 
due to an early and preventable death, even 
if it is only that the loved one has had to mi¬ 
grate to look for work, the loss is more likely 
to be permanent. 

The poor are more likely to lose children - 
to death, imprisonment, foster care and other 
official and non-official displacement - than 
their more wealthy counterparts. The work¬ 
ing poor are more likely to suffer a career¬ 
ending injury, so that the job that gave them 
a respite from the worst of poverty returns 
them to poverty with a vengeance. 

Those who go to prison suffer intense grief. 
They lose years from their lives. Children take 
their first steps, parents die, lovers discard 
them. ... All sorts of losses can and do hap¬ 
pen during the years of a sentence. 

No one disputes that everyone experiences 
grief and loss. The poor simply lose more, lose 
earlier, lose more painfully and lose more of¬ 
ten. 

Intensified grief is one more example of 
how poverty is not simply a financial incon¬ 
venience. It is a wound to the spirit. 



Michael Henson is author of Ransack, A Small Room with Trouble on My Mind, The Tao of Longing and Crow Call. 


Vendor Voice 

Street Life 

You've got to keep moving 


By Riccardo Taylor 

Streetvibes Vendor 

T he last time we were walking, we went 
on a stroll. Well, it’s good that we get to 
spend a little time together. Let’s walk 
and talk. Or better yet, let’s stroll and let me do 
the talking. 

Street life, not to get it twisted, is not the only 
life I know or understand. However, for the 
sake of explanation, you just listen and again I 
will do the talking. 

Just after midday we are on our way. Watch¬ 
ing, listening to the sounds of the street. Voices 
raised in the heat of the beat that makes the 
street life move. 

Listening with your eyes and seeing with 
your ears, not much will get past you. It’s about 
being attentive to everything going on around 
you. Waiting for your opportunity to get in on 
some action. 

OK, enough schooling. Let’s get in the mix. 
Most days start out the same, though we don’t 
know how they will end. Nonetheless, starting 
out with little or no money, you have to come 
up with a bustle. For some of us, that can mean 
an honest day’s work, but for others it can be 
some deceitful move, playing some con game 
or engaging in some petty theft. Still, we all 
have the same objective in mind, getting those 
few dollars to see us through the day. 

Whichever option you use to get paid, one 


thing is for sure: You have to make something 
happen. We can cut to the chase. For me, trick¬ 
ery, theft or panhandling is not an option, 
so I revert to my norm, which is selling a few 
Streetvibes , checking a few businesses to see if 
they have something for me to do to earn a few 
dollars or perhaps doing a little scrapping of 
meals. The least of my desires, but 
I know that there are always a few 
cans to gather or some discarded 
meal to be found. 

Usually when you have your 
thoughts and ideas in the proper 
frame, things will come to you. Yeah, 
it takes a lot of effort at times, but 
patience pays off. Well, we are sure 
to come up if we put in the time. 

One thing is for sure: there is no 
idleness in the life of the street. Re¬ 
laxing is standing on the corner. 

Luxury is hanging in the park. Every 
wakening moment is being on the 
move. Body tired, mind racing, one 
foot after the other beating the con¬ 
crete. 

During the summer we sweat without relief, 
and in winter we freeze. Hands and feet cold, 
there’s nothing happening here, so we step to 
the next block. The consistency of movement is 
our guarantee that we will come up with some¬ 
thing. 

Everybody knows that only dreams come to 


sleepers. In the life of the streets, everything is 
a job. No vacations, no layoffs and most impor¬ 
tant, no giving up. The consistency of struggle 
soon becomes routine. Sometimes it becomes 
so much so that we are lost in its reality, miss¬ 
ing an opportunity to get out of it. The feelings 
of helplessness and hopelessness far outweigh 
the misery that is part of the 
reality - in such a fashion that 
this becomes the norm, and it 
becomes easy, almost essential 
for a person to just accept it. 

If you watch the faces, you see 
that abandonment. The actions 
tell you that this one or that one 
is lost in the ways of the street, 
often without the possibility of 
return to the mainstream. 

Yeah, well, we’ll stroll on. Up 
the block, we cannot be fazed 
too much. The reality is that it’s 
better them than me. 

Though I walk with some 
compassion I fully understand 
that the subjectivity is in stride 
with me, so I keep that glimmer, that belief that 
just a block or two away there is that possibility 
of help to lift me from the grips of the street, 
that hope that things will get better, so we’ll 
stroll another day. 

Perhaps we can see what’s happening after 
dark on our next stroll. Talk with you then. 


One thing is for 
sure: there is no 
idleness in the life of 
the street. Relaxing 
is standing on the 
corner. Luxury is 
hanging in the park. 
Every wakening 
moment is being 
on the move. Body 
tired, mind racing, 
one foot after the 
other beating the 
concrete. 
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By Anthony Williams 




“Anyone who has the power to make 
you believe absurdities, has the power to 
make you commit injustices.” 


- Voltaire 
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The Insufferably Atheist Buddhist 


Self-absorption by any other name 

By David Heitfield 

Contributing Writer 


(( T am glad I belong to a religion that wor- 
1 ships a tree,” Stephen Batchelor writes in 
A his new book, Confession of a Buddhist 
Atheist. 

Maybe that explains the Pew Research Study ear¬ 
lier this year that suggests while President Obama's 
election has possibly led to more acceptance of in¬ 
terracial marriages - 64 percent of African-Amer¬ 
icans and 71 percent of Hispanics would accept 
a child's marriage to a white, and 80 percent of 
whites would accept a marriage to either - fully 7 of 
10 Americans would not at all be happy about little 
Michelle marrying an atheist. 

And considering that U.S. Rep. Pete Stark (D- 
Calif.) is the only professed atheist in the history 
of Congress, it's a pretty safe bet we'll see a female 
president, an Hispanic president and perhaps even 
a canine president before we ever see an atheist 
president. 

Of course, this might say 
more about the institution of 
marriage and that lack of rep¬ 
resentation in our representa¬ 
tional democracy than it does 
about the number of practic¬ 
ing atheists. Church atten¬ 
dance continues its downward 
trend in America, as the corol¬ 
lary number of people who do not identify with any 
religion rises. 

One could define theism as the old-school top- 
down structure, in line with patriarchy - rules, mor¬ 
als, life and meaning come from the top, the core 
of conservative authoritarian belief. The anti-the- 
ists believe the opposite, that the bottom-up order 
defines our existence, with meaning found at the 
sub-atomic level, if anywhere. Naturalism is the 
dominant liberal orthodoxy that many conserva¬ 
tives rail against in the academic community, but 
naturalism is no longer limited to liberals. Liber¬ 
tarians and neoconservatives have been identified 
with the Brights movement, created to promote a 
naturalistic world view, including Penn & Teller, 
James Randi and Steven Pinker. 

The atheism thing has gotten confusing, to say 
the least. 

L. Ron Buddha 

And so, spurred by the 9/11 attacks, we’ve had a 
coming-out party for atheists, whoVe written best¬ 
selling books that have inspired many to loudly 
spout off about how anyone who believes in any 
religion is functionally illiterate. They’re ironically 
known as the four horsemen of atheism: God Is Not 
Great: How Religion Poisons Everythingby neocon¬ 
servative journalist Christopher Hitchens, The End 
of Faith: Religion , Terror and the Future of Reason 
by Buddhist/Hindu sympathizer Sam Harris, The 
God Delusion by evolutionary biologist Richard 
Dawkins and Breaking the Spell: Religion as a Natu¬ 
ral Phenomenon by philosopher Daniel Dennett. 

Karmically flying into that self-congratulatory 
pile is Batchelor, a former Tibetan and Zen monk, 
a self-described Boomer hippie who traveled to 
India to escape his horrible suburban existence in 
England in search of enlightenment. I greatly ad¬ 
mired his earlier book, Buddhism Without Beliefs , 
a meditation of sorts on an agnostic Buddhism. 
Now, however, he argues for what he calls “secular 
Buddhism” and uses the Pali Canon, written sev¬ 
eral hundred years after the death of Siddhattha 
Gotama, stripped of what he deems to be biased 
commentaries and things Gotama probably didn’t 
or shouldn’t have said, to show that the Buddha 
himself agrees with him. 

If you are thinking Jeffersonian Bible and His¬ 
torical Jesus, I think you’re onto something. The 
problem I have with that reconstruction process is, 
in our lifetime, when have we ever seen a religious 
movement built around the sane and rational? Will 
scholars 500 years from now uncover evidence that 


L. Ron Hubbard was the most highly regarded in¬ 
tellectual of his day, proven by his award-winning 
fiction and legions of celebrity followers, who with 
their fame and wealth only followed the most ad¬ 
mired? 

Parts of the book are brilliant and engrossing - 
his reconstruction of the actual person of Gotama 
versus the myth of the king’s son who was sheltered 
from life until he escaped and saw people suffering 
is well worth reading. But by the end of the book, 
the whole thing seems as aimless as the middle- 
aged author regards much of his life. 

Maybe it’s me, or maybe I’m just burned out on 
this New Atheist literature, which is more interest¬ 
ed in bashing religion as the root of all evil than in 
making cogent arguments about the existence of 
God. The logic seems to be this: 1) 9/11 was an evil 
act caused by crazy fundamentalists; 2) We can’t 
just blame Muslim fundamentalists, because that 
would be politically incorrect; 3) Therefore, all reli¬ 
gions are responsible for all evil acts. 

Hitchens writes a blurb 
praising Batchelor’s new book, 
which is a little odd, consider¬ 
ing that Hitchens had nothing 
nice to say about Buddhism in 
his book, calling it the sleep of 
reason and Buddhists them¬ 
selves as mindless (and not in 
a good way). While Batchelor 
seems very sincere in his sto¬ 
ry-telling, it does give one pause as to how far he 
was willing to sell out to become one of the “cool” 
intellectuals of the moment. He does, in fact, do the 
deed that seems to be required for initiation to the 
club: He positively bashes his Tibetan lama teach¬ 
ers as fundamentalist idiots who were too rigid and 
stupid to let go of little things such as reincarnation 
or karma, when any thinking European Caucasian 
can clearly see such ideas are silly. 

Batchelor’s story is one of a man who abandons 
what he sees as sophistic inauthenticity, only to 
find what he sees as dogmatism, to arrive at the 
dogmatic sophistry practiced by the New Atheists. 
It is part autobiography, part travelogue, part West¬ 
ern philosophy, part reading of the Pali Canon, part 
revisionist history and part revisionist history of 
someone else’s revisionist history. 

The ideas are not only jumbled, but he seems to 
miss his best opportunities for expanded stories. 
Two examples: One, he talks about a version of the 
Pali Canon written by a man who was not only not a 
Buddhist, but worked for a Nazi think tank explor¬ 
ing the idea that the Buddha was of “good Aryan 
stock.” While the Nazis were measuring Tibetan 
skulls to see if they fit the mold, they were also de¬ 
ciding that the Pali Canon preserved the true Aryan 
spirit: Aristocratic, anti-spiritual, anti-evolutionist 
and (my favorite) “manly.” Not only does Batche¬ 
lor tell you nothing more about that, but he sorta 
leaves you thinking ... What? This is the Pali Canon 
you’re placing all your prayer beads in as the one 
and true Buddha? And you call the Tibetans nuts? 

The other story he doesn't flesh out has to do 
with his four years in a Zen monastery in Korea, 
where he went after he started getting disillusioned 
with Tibetan ideology. The story of his time in Ko¬ 
rea is rather short - Zen was considered inferior in 
ideology by the Tibetans (Zen was outlawed in Tibet 
in the eighth century), so he accepted that at face 
value, even though he couldn’t swallow the reincar¬ 
nation stuff. But he liked the meditation better, and 
he was falling in love with his translator, who would 
soon become his wife, and he would have to dis¬ 
robe in order to marry, so that was about all he had 
to say about Zen. 

But he teases about some of the monks who had 
to go through mandatory military training and 
how they had no problem killing or dying for their 
country and thought Batchelor to be something of 
a coward for being a pacifist. And then he explained 
how the first brutal South Korean dictators after 
the war were Buddhists, while the first democratic 
reformed-minded president was a Catholic - and 
again, a great story begging to be explored that goes 


i 

CONFESSION 

BUDDHIST 

ATHEIST 



nowhere. 

Dr. Phil, but enlightened 

Much of the book is just hard to read; and un¬ 
like his earlier book, I don’t think it was because it 
required reflection. 

“What really matters is inner spiritual experi¬ 
ence, which, by definition, consists of irreducibly 
private states of mind,” he insufferably writes in his 
chapter on embracing suffering. “Rather than dis¬ 
miss the self as a fiction, Gotama presented it as a 
project to be realized. By ‘self’ he referred not to the 
transcendent Self of the brahmins, which, by defi¬ 
nition, cannot be anything other than what it eter¬ 
nally Is , but the functional, mortal self that breathes 
and acts in the world.” 

I’ll admit my knowledge of Buddhism is limited, 
but I believe that Is bullshit. If I understand correct¬ 
ly - and I'm not at all sure that I do - atheist Gota¬ 
ma wants you to practice self-development (even 
though you have no reason to). Atheist Gotama is a 
2,500-year-old Dr. Phil. 

And it goes on like that. His long descriptions of 
the suffering in life made me scream out, “Dude, 
just read Ecclesiastes in the Old Testament. It’s 
much briefer but more poetic and makes the same 
point that life is vain and meaningless, doo-dah, 
doo-dah.” Nothing new under the sun there. 

In fact, what Batchelor says we are left of the 
Buddha’s teaching, after stripping out the evil Hin¬ 
du and other religious influences, are something 
like the 4 Ps of self-actualization: 1) The principle 
of “this-conditionality, conditioned arising”; 2) The 
process of the Four Noble Truths; 3) The practice of 
mindful awareness; 4) The power of self-reliance. 

Which I translate as: The only principle is sub¬ 
jective relativism, and Truth is a process by which, 
through meditation, we learn to be completely self- 
absorbed. 

How does one write a meditation on existential¬ 
ism, religion and faith with barely a nod to Soren 
Kierkegaard? (Kierkegaard was a Danish 19th Cen¬ 
tury Christian apologist regarded as the “father” of 
existentialism. He of the infamous “leap of faith,” 
which postulates that “faith” and “doubt” are insep¬ 
arable; indeed, “faith” without “doubt” isn’t faith at 
all, but the mark of a Sarah Palin supporter.) 

Instead, he seems to wholly adopt Sartre’s view 
that any form of faith is an act of intellectual dishon¬ 
esty. That’s French existentialist Jean Paul Sartre, he 
of the “Man is condemned to be free” school, a po¬ 
sition I daresay modern behavioralists and neuro¬ 
scientists would take umbrage at, if we’re gonna be 
scientific about it. Sartre also famously said, “Hell 
is other people,” inspiring generations of nihilistic 
alcoholics and addicts and, yes, ex-hippies who ran 
to India and found nothing of lasting import, out¬ 
side of maybe worshiping a tree. 


While Batchelor seems very 
sincere in his story-telling, it 
does give one pause as to how 
far he was willing to sell out 
to become one of the “cool” 
intellectuals of the moment. 
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Advocacy Pays Dividends 

Research shows the value of supporting advocacy organizations 

By Michelle Dillingham 

Contributing Writer 

E arlier this year I wrote about what advocacy is, and how an 
organized advocacy group like Affordable Housing Advo¬ 
cates (AHA) can help your own advocacy. In this issue, I cover 
a research report that demonstrates that supporting advocacy actu¬ 
ally results in increased community reinvestment. 

The Los Angeles Times article, “Getting More Back from Giving,” 
reports how researchers in Los Angeles County from the National 
Committee for Responsive Philanthropy collected data from 2004- 

_ 2008 from 15 groups engaged 

in fighting poverty, improv- 
The 15 advocacy groups spent $75.5 ing health and education, de¬ 
million over four years and generated fending minorities and other 
nearly $6.89 billion in benefits to resi- causes. A couple examples of 
dents. From this data, the Los Angeles these groups were: 

Times deduced that “for every dollar •InnerCity Struggle cam- 
invested in the work of a selection of paigned for the construction 
advocacy groups, there was $91 in of two new schools in East Los 

benefits to local residents.” Clearly, a Angeles at a cost of $299 mil- 
good return on investment. lion. The first is set to open in 

_ fall 2010. 

•The Asian Pacific American 
Legal Center of Southern California, the Coalition for Humane 
Immigrant Rights and other groups helped persuade state leg¬ 
islators not to abolish programs that provide food, cash and 
medical aid to legal immigrants. 

The 15 advocacy groups spent $75.5 million over four years and 
generated nearly $6.89 billion in benefits to residents. From this data, 
the Los Angeles Times deduced that “for every dollar invested in the 
work of a selection of advocacy groups, there was $91 in benefits to 
local residents.” Clearly, a good return on investment. 

As I write, my husband yells at March Madness basketball upstairs 
while I yell at the Senate vote on health-care reform downstairs. Soon 
thereafter, health-care reform has passed and President Obama ad¬ 
dresses the nation. He assures us this historic change would not have 
been possible without community organizing “from the ground up,” 
that it would never have happened from the “top-down”. The “ground 
up” is what advocacy is about, and this remarkable change in health¬ 
care policy again reinforces the argument of why organized advocacy 
efforts should be funded. 

Affordable Housing Advocates (AHA) had a membership drive ear¬ 
lier this year, and some cited their inability to pay membership fees 
were due to the economic recession. Advocacy, like training and mar¬ 
keting, is one of those costs that organizations tend to cut first in hard 
times. Another advocacy group that relies on membership dues is the 
Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless, an organization sup- 

Too Many Prisoners, Little Justice 

continued from page 6 lives to avoid returning to prison. of their actions or to ignore the threat that 

“I don’t get an incentive to take a shower,” they may pose to society. We need to recog- 
plague much of the prison population, but he said. “I just like myself better and the way nize that there are limits to our treatment 
he never acknowledged that the ability to I smell if I do take a shower. We shouldn’t and limits to our compassion.” 
address these issues and move toward non- have to incentivize people to behave well, Toward the end of the panel discussion, 
criminal activity was part of the process of to get treatment for your addiction. If you the moderator took questions from the au- 
keeping communities safe. recognize that you’ve got an addiction, you dience. 

At one point he employed the dismis- ought to get out of it. If you recognize that Collins provided the best summary of the 

sive rhetoric used by many who see prison you don’t have an education, you ought to entire discussion. 

reform as a waste of time because some take advantage of the opportunity that’s “There has to be a better way than what 
people are simply unworthy of attention, available. ... we’re currently working in this state,” he 

and anything beyond punishment is a priv- “I do agree that we do have a sub-popu- said. “People have chastised me, saying, 
ilege. lation of people that require mental-health ‘You’re saying let everyone out of prison.’ 

_ “There is treatment, and of course they should be I’ve never said that in my life.... I never said, 

free will and treated. I think the constitution does re- ‘Open the doors and let anybody out.’ I did 
“We in this state have a thing autonomy quire that, just the same as if a prisoner has say we should have earned credit. I did say 
that your debt to society has and many, a heart attack, we’re going to take them to we should give people incentives for peo- 
never been paid - that when you many, many the hospital even if they’re a heinous mur- pie to get education, to get drug treatment 
go to prison and you get out of people will derer. We also have things that are in place, and do the things that will keep them out of 
prison, your second chance ain’t not success- for example, in my county, we have a men- prison because it reduces recidivism. 

your second chance.” fully be re- tal-health docket. For lower level felonies, “The reality of the matter is the bigger 

—Terry Collins habilitated,” we are bringing these folks into court on a problem is not who comes to prison. It’s 

- Yost said. “Re- regular basis, they are being supervised and what happens when they leave prison, be- 

habilitation linked up to services in the community, and cause we in this state have a thing that your 
and drug treatment need to be an opportu- there’s been some success with that. debt to society has never been paid - that 

nity and not the primary focus because you “But let’s not make any mistake about it. when you go to prison and you get out of 
can’t fix people that don’t want to be fixed.” We have mentally ill people among us in- prison, your second chance ain’t your sec- 
He disagreed that it is necessary to give side and outside the prisons. And that is not ond chance.” 
inmates incentives to make changes in their a reason to relieve them of responsibility 



ported exclusively by contributions - and look at the immeasurable 
impact their advocacy has had. One example of an effort they led was 
the fight to retain human-services funding in the city budget. This 
funding was saved in the city budget in part because of the legislative 
monitoring, testimonies made before city council and the coordinat¬ 
ed advocacy of the coalition and other non-profit agencies. 

AHA’s policy agenda for this year has highlighted legislative moni¬ 
toring and public education on affordable housing issues as important 
initiatives for this year. We recognize that an essential part of advocacy 
is first educating. It is education about affordable-housing issues for 
those who oppose it. Also, it is educating supporters who might not 
be sophisticated enough to advocate in a compelling way. Simply put, 
I cannot make the case for affordable housing unless I have accurate 
information about the positive effects of affordable housing. I need to 
be armed with “myth-busting” information to counter those same old 
arguments - “not in my backyard.” 

When AHA receives funding, we can continue to invest in public- 
education initiatives that will ultimately support our mission: to fur¬ 
ther the creation, retention and accessibility of affordable housing in 
our community. The research report cited above tells us that advoca¬ 
cy has a positive impact on dollars being reinvested in communities. 
Take-home lesson? Support your local advocacy organization! 


Call 513-421-7803 xll to learn about Streetvibes subscriptions 
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Remembering Alex Chilton 

A legend known to few, a master of his own song 


By Paul Kopp 

Contributing Writer 

R ock musician Alex Chilton died March 
17 of a heart attack. Chilton was best 
known as the front man of The Box 
Tops and Big Star, two groups he formed in his 
hometown of Memphis in the 1960s and 1970s. 
He later went on to a solo career, releasing nu¬ 
merous albums over the past three decades. 

You might not know who Chilton is, but he 
should have been a bona fide rock star, in ranks 
with lohn Lennon, Paul McCartney and Mick 
fagger. Instead he became an underground in¬ 
die-rock icon, a mystical figure to a generation 
of record store rats who discovered his music 
long after it was made. 

Countless musicians and bands that went 
on to achieve much greater fame and recog¬ 
nition than he ever did praised his work. The 
list of his followers includes REM, Ryan Adams, 
Elliott Smith, Wilco and many more. The Re¬ 
placements even had a song titled “Alex Chil¬ 
ton” with a chorus that says, “Children by the 
millions scream for Alex Chilton.” 

This lyric might have been a somewhat lov¬ 
ingly ironic jab at the fact that Chilton, despite 
his incredible gift as a songwriter, never quite 
broke into mainstream American pop culture. 
As a tribute, it is fitting. What one realizes after 
studying Chilton and his career is that he prob¬ 
ably never really wanted to be a star. He just 
wanted to be a musician and to have the free¬ 
dom to explore his own creativity. In today’s 
world of pop culture excess, he was a true origi¬ 
nal in that respect, especially as it would have 
been so easy for him to cash in on his talents. 

Discussing Chilton’s life is somewhat diffi¬ 
cult, because little is known about his personal 
life beyond his history as a songwriter and mu¬ 
sician. This is partly due to the innovative songs 
he will forever be associated with, as well as his 
individual spirit that made his music possible. 

The closest Chilton got to fame was with The 
Box Tops in 1967, when they topped the charts 
with a song called “The Letter.” He was 16 at 
the time. Chilton’s instant success with 
the group at such a young age might have 
opened his eyes to the loss of freedom 
and integrity a musician sometimes faces 
when thrust into the limelight so quickly. m( 
Based on the direction his career took, he 
obviously did not enjoy this, nor was he Sf 
willing to play the game. h 

After The Box Tops disbanded, he 
formed Big Star in 1971. The group in- 
eluded local Memphis Boys’ guitarist 
Chris Bell, bassist Andy Hummel and drummer 
lody Stephens. The band’s musical persuasion 
was keenly grounded in their appreciation for 
the classic British pop acts of the 1960s. What 
made them so interesting was the unique en¬ 
ergy and seeming innocence they crafted into 
timeless pop anthems. Initially each member 
contributed their own songs as well as collabo¬ 
rating and sharing vocal duties, including some 
amazing harmonies, but Chilton was their un¬ 
official leader - a title he probably wouldn’t 
agree with. 

In Big Star’s early work, Chilton wrote lyrics 
about adolescent romance, teenage rebellion 
and angst but he did it in such a form, with 
grace and attitude, that had never been done 
before or since. If anyone else would have sung 
his lyrics, it might have sounded trite and su¬ 
perficial. But his delivery struck a balance be¬ 
tween perfect harmony and the brash sincer¬ 
ity of someone with a sensitive but hardened 
soul. 


Through various line-up 
changes, with Chilton and 
Stephens as the only constant 
members, they recorded three 
albums between 1971 and 
1974. 

Though at the time of their 
formation Big Star was virtu¬ 
ally unknown, there was a re¬ 
surgence of interest in their 
music in the 1980s, which led 
to an almost cult-like follow¬ 
ing for Chilton. Rolling Stone 
eventually put all three of Big 
Star’s albums in its top 500 
greatest albums of all time. 

The story of Chilton and 
Big Star was a case of bad tim¬ 
ing and complex and conflict¬ 
ing personalities. The group’s 
name - taken from a chain of 
local convenience stores - and 
titles of their first two albums 
(#1 Record and Radio City) are 
sadly ironic considering the 
history surrounding them. 

Naming their first album #1 
Record was clearly a joke by 
the band, maybe a half-heart¬ 
ed attempt to coax the myste¬ 
rious ways of pop culture in Alex Chilton, 
their favor. It also could have 
been Chilton letting the world know that he 
really didn’t care about mainstream success. If 
the band were going to become a hit, it was go¬ 
ing to be on their own terms. 

#1 Recordwas recorded by producer lohn Fry 
at Memphis’s Ardent Studios and was released 
on the famed Stax Records. Though it might not 
have mattered to Chilton, all the elements were 
in place to break the band. Instead the album 
suffered from poor distribution and promo¬ 
tion, despite positive critical reviews. Tension 
between band members and disappointment 
with the failure of the album led Bell to leave 
in 1972. Bell died in a car crash in 1978, and his 


It seems that through all Chilton went through 
in his life and career, he almost took on the 
mentality of a Buddhist monk, shunning attention 
and accolades, keeping to himself and living 
spontaneously and simply. He was at peace with 
his creative vision, and that’s all that mattered. 


own solo work wasn’t released until 1992’s I Am 
the Cosmos. 

The fate of Big Star’s second release, Radio 
City ; was similar. By the time they began re¬ 
cording their third album, Hummel had also 
left the group. That album, Third/Sister Lovers , 
was considered too un-commercial for release 
by Columbia, which held distribution rights to 
Stax Records. It did not see release until 1978, 
when the group had already been disbanded 
for four years. 

No doubt because of Big Star’s relative ob¬ 
scurity, they developed such a dedicated fan 
base over the years. Those who discover their 
music feel as if they are being let into a part of a 
secret society, thinking, “How could music this 
good not be huge?” 

That element of enigmatic energy carried 
over into knowledge of Chilton’s personal life 
as well. In the 1980s he moved to New Orleans 
and kept a low profile working manual labor 
to get by and often quitting music for years at 



a time. The solo albums he released sounded 
nothing like Big Star and were filled with ob¬ 
scure R & B covers and original songs with titles 
like “Bangkok” and “No Sex.” They sounded lo- 
fi and edgy. Some songs sounded unfinished 
and sparse but that added to their beauty. It 
seemed he cut them in one take to capture 
the energy of the moment, which worked. It 
was like he was trapping pure rock ’n’ roll in its 
most natural state. 

When revived interest in Big Star became ap¬ 
parent, Chilton initially shied away from the at¬ 
tention. He was always interested in following 
his own artistic direction, and because of that 
he kept his integrity and legendary sta- 
tus. He could have sold out and jumped 
jh on the bandwagon of his old band’s new¬ 
found success, but he did the exact op- 
ion posite. For him, it was a thing of the past. 

| It seems that through all Chilton went 
ith in his life and career, he almost took on 
J. the mentality of a Buddhist monk, shun¬ 
ning attention and accolades, keeping 
to himself and living spontaneously and 
simply. He was at peace with his creative 
vision, and that’s all that mattered. In a New 
York Times piece following his death, Paul 
Westerberg, Replacements leader and Chilton’s 
friend, remarked that the last time he saw Chil¬ 
ton, Chilton said that he had been living in a 
tent in Tennessee. 

In 1993 he reformed Big Star with Stephens 
and two members of The Posies, bassist Ken 
Stringfellow and guitarist Ion Auer. They have 
released several live albums and studio album 
In Space in 2005 as well as sporadically playing 
live shows. They were scheduled to play at this 
year’s SXSW. Instead Chilton’s remaining band 
members, and others, including Mike Mills of 
REM, performed a tribute concert of all Big Star 
songs. 

Fortunately, we still have his music, and fans 
will continue to be initiated into the secret so¬ 
ciety of Alex Chilton and Big Star for years to 


If you like what you read, but don't live in the Cincinnati area, you 
can subscribe to Streetvibes . Call us at 513-421-7803 x 12 to learn 

more about subscribing to Streetvibes . 
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The Poetry of Survival 

Holly Parker's victory over abuse 

By Valerie Fessler 

Contributing Writer 

S ix children, 10 grandchildren, a book, abstract 
paintings and published poems. These are the 
many accomplishments of a woman beaten, 
bruised and raped before she had even reached dou¬ 
ble digits in age. 

Holly Parker, a.k.a. Huniie, uses poetry and art to 
express her experiences as a young girl in an abusive 
household, a young woman in abusive relationships 
and a mother who has learned about self-worth. She 
has published some of her work in Streetvibes. 

Parker, 47, was born in Burlington, N.C. When she 
was 9 years old, her father and her mother raped her. 

Her mother used her as the reward to keep her father 
from cheating. This cycle continued for four more 
years. 

As the oldest of five children, Parker feels as though 
she was the “sacrifice” to her parents. 

At 13 years old, Parker courageously approached a 
counselor at school to explain the situation at home. 

She had always been afraid to tell someone because 
her parents threatened her. Parker was taken to the hospital and 
found to be pregnant. The pregnancy was aborted by the hospital 
because her father was the baby’s father. 

Soon after, Parker was placed in the foster care system and a trial 
against her parents for child abuse, molestation and rape ensued. 

“The court prosecutor told me I was a slut and a whore, and it 
was my fault because my clothes were too tight and too short,” 

Parker says. “Of course they were too small; they were hand-me- 
downs.” 

Her father was sentenced to 25 years in prison, but was paroled 
after serving only 15 years. Her mother was never convicted. 

Between the ages of 13 and 17, Parker was moved to numerous 
foster homes and orphanages in North Carolina and Virginia. Dur¬ 
ing these years she again experienced the horrors of rape. One of 
her foster fathers raped her. 

When Parker was 17, she left all the foster homes and orphanages 
behind. She got a job and moved into her own place, but something 
was not left behind: abuse. Parker met a man, was in a relationship 
with him for 13 years and gave birth to four children. He physically, 



Holly Parker. Photo by Vinit Murthy. 


mentally and emotionally abused her. He is now deceased. 

“Going through abuse growing up, you think that’s love,” Parker 
says. 

She had one child during her next relationship, but the man of¬ 
ten cheated on her and was verbally abusive. Her sixth child was 
born to a man who left her while she was pregnant. 

Parker moved to Cincinnati in 2008 and “learned what love was.” 
She began to love herself, she says. 

In her book, Help with Your Inner Garden , Parker takes readers 
through a journey of exploration into the soul of a woman and 
teaches them that growth is a lifelong process. 

In April, Parker’s poem, “God, No, I Screamed” will be featured 
in an online magazine, The Village Griot, at www.thevilliagegriot. 
com. 

Parker uses poetry, abstract art and spoken word to share her 
message of hurt, hope and healing. In the future, she wants to be¬ 
come a motivational speaker and start a non-profit organization to 
help those in similar situations. 


To find more information and learn more about Parker, visit www.huniiezxpressions.zzl.org. 


‘We Just Want to Work’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


have now.” 

Obama said he would do 
everything in his power to 
forge a bipartisan consensus 
on immigration reform this 
year. Activists promise to hold 
Obama to that commitment. 

One local college student 
attended the rally because 
she wanted to represent other 
undocumented students who 
can’t achieve their dreams 
because of the broken immi¬ 
gration system. 

“I have a lot to offer,” said 
the woman, who declined to 
be identified in print. “I can 
do so much. My math profes¬ 
sor wanted me to be an assis¬ 
tant and tutor students, but 
I had to decline; and I want 
to be a teacher after I gradu¬ 
ate, but I can’t because I don’t 
have that nine-digit number 
or documents to show that 
I’m an American.” 

Despite academic achieve¬ 
ments, she cannot move for¬ 
ward in a career in mathemat¬ 
ics or seek out internships 
like normal college students. 
But she remains hopeful. 

“The rally has given me 
hope that something is go¬ 


ing to happen; and even if it 
doesn’t happen in May like 
we are hoping, I know we will 
continue to fight,” the stu¬ 
dent said. “My original plan 
was that I was going to return 
to Mexico after I graduate, a 
country where I was born but 
did not grow up in, because 
there is nothing that I can 
do here. I refuse to work in 
a Mexican restaurant with a 
math degree. But this semes¬ 
ter everything changed.” 

She has committed to re¬ 
maining active in the immi¬ 
gration reform movement 
and asks that others contact 
Congress and demand ac¬ 
tion. 

“We have made a lot of 
noise,” she said. “Now we 
need to use the Easter recess 
to target (U.S. Sen. George) 
Voinovich for his support. 
We want to let Voinovich and 
(U.S. Sen. Sherrod) Brown 
know that we want immigra¬ 
tion reform, and we want as 
many people as possible to 
call them or send faxes or 
drop in to their offices to tell 
them that we need their sup¬ 
port.” 



Alma Diaz, a member of the Cincinnati Interfaith Workers Center (CIWC), rallies the 
marchers while Don Sherman (right), CIWC executive director; and Gary Gardner (second 
from right) of the AFL-CIO listen. A translator (left) from Voces de la Frontera takes notes. 
Jon Hughes/photopresse. 


For more information about immigration reform, 
text the word “lustice” or “lusticia” to 69866 or visit www.ri4a.org. 
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Making a Bigger Pie in Cincinnati 

Community development corporations rebuild Cincinnati 


By Jesse Call 
Contributing Writer 

A major boost is coming to Cincinnati com¬ 
munities to increase affordable housing 
and decrease blight. Eighty-nine housing 
units will be created in 2010 through the disburse¬ 
ment of $400,000 in federal funds awarded to the 
city of Cincinnati, and another 140 will receive pre¬ 
liminary work for scheduled completion in coming 
years. 

“This I am excited about because we haven't re¬ 
ally had steady city funding on this order for quite a 
while,” says Patricia Garry, executive director of the 
Community Development Corporations Associa¬ 
tion of Greater Cincinnati. “A lot of the (new hous¬ 
ing units) will be coming on line this year.” 

Several non-profit groups have been established 
throughout Cincinnati to help rehabilitate neigh¬ 
borhoods by using abandoned or dilapidated prop¬ 
erties to develop housing or neighborhood-focused 
businesses. These organizations, community devel¬ 
opment corporations (CDCs), bring together com¬ 
munity members with banks, other businesses and 
the local government to collaborate for change. 

One of those programs is Over-the-Rhine Com¬ 
munity Housing. It is developing the Jimmy Heath 
House in Over-the-Rhine, using the “housing first” 
model, which makes sure people have a safe place 
to stay so they can face their demons - not the other 
way around. In all, the project will create 30 hous¬ 
ing units in 2010 and set up 72 more. 

Another is Cincinnati Housing Partners, which 
is rehabbing the Carthage neighborhood. It is a 
program “definitely growing in their production 
capacity,” Garry says. Cincinnati Housing Partners 
will have completed or started development on 


THE 
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10 units by the end of 
2010, a huge growth for 
the program. 

The growth is a trend 
that Garry wants to see 
continue. A small pace 
of one house per year is 
all that some CDCs have 
been able to manage in 
years past. That rate will 
never catch on to the 
needs of the communi¬ 
ties, particularly given 
the current national 
and local economic de¬ 
cline, she says. 

“In Spring Grove, we 
were doing one house a 
year, and now they are 
doing three or four; and 
in a few years they will 
be doing six or seven 
a year,” Garry says. “At 
that level, they can keep 
up with their need.” 

That need can only be met, however, if funding 
continues to grow. 

“Of course, Td always like to see the money dou¬ 
ble or tripled,” Garry says. “We could get a lot more 
things going with more money.” 

Garry says she is excited to be able to show how 
much CDCs can do with so little money so that it 
will help promote further funding. 

“As we demonstrate more bang for your buck 
with this little bit of money, we'll build the case and 
this city will respond,” she says. 

The funding was administered through the Com¬ 
munity Development 
Corporations Associa¬ 
tion of Greater Cincin¬ 
nati, whose role it is to 
serve as a “back office” 



A CDC project house in Carthage. Photo by Vinit Murthy. 
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40 Rules for the Art of 
Legal Writing 


Judge Mark Painter 


a Judge Painter's haak is a classic in its field* 

Joseph F. To main 
Dean Emeritus 

University of Cincinnati College of Law 

"Every page of Judge Painter's hook is dripping with insights 
aha at ha w ta impra ue gau r tega t w riting. There shau Id he a new 
malpractice claim far averlaaking that advice.* 

Bryan A, Garner 
Editor;, Black's Law Dictianarg 
Author, Gamer's Modern. America Usage 

“When I was Cleveland Law Direetar , we gave Judge Painter's 
haak ta every lawger in aur office, and required aur attarnegs ta 
fatlaw Judge Painter's 1 40 Rules / Our writ trig immediatelg be¬ 
came mare effective and persuasive * 

Subodh Chandra 
The Chand ra F ir m 

Buy yours ot 

http://store .cincy books .com 


for the several CDCs throughout Hamilton County 
and parts of Northern Kentucky. 

The organization provides support in helping 
CDCs keep track of their financial accounting, pro¬ 
viding information technology and Web site devel¬ 
opment support, providing staff support to develop 
proposals and generally facilitating a spirit of coop¬ 
eration instead of competiveness throughout the 
community building organizations. 

“A neighborhood can make the plan, but they 
don’t always have the staff,” Garry says. “We are 
going to start making that happen. That will mean 
a small CDC wouldn’t need a huge staff but could 
have one of our consultants to help make things 
happen. We don’t want to fight over the pieces of 
the pie. We want to work together to make the pie 
bigger.” 


CDC Projects on the Way 

The following communities are developing housing units through a new 
federal grant: 

Camp Washington Community Board: Three homes this year, three 
expected next year 

Cincinnati Housing Partners in Carthage & Hartwell: Six units this 
year, four more under development 
Northside: Six units this year 

Community Revitalization Agency on the West End: at least five and 
up to 12 units this year 

Cornerstone Corporation for Shared Equity: 17 units this year 
Over-the-Rhine Community Housing: 30 units this year, 72 more set 
up 

Westwood’s Community Urban Redevelopment Corporation: Three 
units this year 

Village Development Corporation: Four homes this year and set up 
15-20 more to be completed within five years 
Working in Neighborhoods in College Hill, Northside and South 
Cumminsville: Eight units this year 


Are you interested in helping 
with Streetvibesl 

Are you a proofreader, writer, poet, artist or 
photographer? If so, contact 
Greg Flannery 
513.421.7803 x 12 or 
email streetvibes2@yahoo.com 
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Ghost On Ludlow 

By Michael O' Brian 

Clifton is a ghost town. 

I saw a ghost today, walking dead. 

Td seen him before 

in his same old Salvation Army clothes 
walking up and down Ludlow. 

Where’s he going? What’s he doing? 

He’s living to a death that won’t come soon enough. 

I’ve seen him ask for change for the bus. 

I’ve watched the suits turn in disgust. 

They’re educated. They know what the deal is. 

He doesn’t want change for the bus. 

He’s saving up his nickels and dimes to score a quick forty. 
Suits belt out their frustrations on him. 

Working men work hard. 

“Get a job,” they scoff. “Support your own habit.” 

He has a bad habit, homelessness. 

Suits drive west into Harrison sunsets. 

Suits aren’t fools. They play by the rules 
written by their white fathers. 

Black man, homeless man cheats the system. 

He doesn’t play by the rules because he’s lazy. 

He’s so lazy that he wakes up at the crack of dawn 
from his mission cot 

hoofs across the street to score a quick casserole breakfast. 
Then he’s out going curb to curb 

checking out the library at 10 a.m. so he can sit with a book 
that he can barely read. 

If he’s lucky and he’s quick, 
maybe he’ll score a forty by six. 

Then he could relax and remember living in his own house 
with a clean set of clothes each day. 

Maybe he could dream of the death 
that one day will save him from the street. 

Suits sleep in brass beds with cuddling wives. 

Suits aren’t fools they play by the rules 
written by their white fathers. 

Black man, homeless man ought to learn to play by the rules. 
Maybe someone should teach him how to play. 

I saw a ghost today. 

If I come here tomorrow, I’ll probably see him again. 

Maybe I’ll give him change for the bus. 


facebook 


Become a Fan of Streetvibes on Facebook 
http://www.facebook.com/streetvibescincinnati 


The Epistle of Saint Michael 
to the Marginal 

By Michael Henson 

You are not forgotten. 

You are not alone. 

The center is the fringe 
The fringe is at the center. 

There is no center. 

There is no fringe 

You cannot fall off the edge. 

There is no edge. 

You cannot fall out of the eye of God. 


You and I 

By Willa D. Iones 

You and I must make a pact 
To be mindful of how we act 
Towards each other no matter what 
And not hold hatred down in our gut 
We need to understand that each one is unique 
And know that a change in the world is what we all seek 
With time, patience and the help from up above 
We can conquer hate and replace it with God’s love 
For only with God’s grace and his so many blessings 
Can we learn to live together without ever guessing 
We’ll know what it is to live on Earth as one together 
To love each other for who we are and not what we are 
For now and forever 


No Words 

By Morgan W. Brown 

there is nothing one could manage to put into words 
with which to describe all about oneself and one's life, 
anything spoken or written would be either too brief 
or lengthy as well as overly boring or otherwise unbelievable 
at times, with differently sized fragments of a huge puzzle 
missing many pieces, gaps that often get distorted, even 
worse when done by others who think they know better 
about what happened or why, concerning deep dark holes 
that were long ago torn through one’s shattered soul, never 
truly mended or healed, attempts having been tried several 
times over and in several ways, including uttering thousands 
upon thousand of prayers, usually going unanswered, or so 
it seems, yet life is still passionately held onto as the precious 
gift it is, far beyond words could ever fully relate or express. 


— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 

Do you remember the magic of your First Book? \ 

Please consider giving the gift of reading 
to a low-income child in Cincinnati this year. 

Established in 2001, First Book - Greater Cincinnati has already granted more than 45,000 books and over 
$60,000 to local nonprofit literacy programs serving thousands of low-income children in Greater Cincinnati. | 


| Make checks payable i 

to First Book Greater I Want to Bring the Magic of Books to Children Who Need Them! 

| Cincinnati” i 

□ $20 (10 books) □ $40 (20 books) Q $80 (40 books) □ $100 (50 books) □ Other $_ 

1 Please return your I 

contribution to: Name: _ 

J First Book j 

Greater Cincinnati Address: _ 

j 572 Northland Blvd. J 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45240 E-mail: _ 

L _ _ _ _ _ _ _____ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _____ _ _ _ _ _ _ J 
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Need Help or Want to Help? 


Shelter: Women and Children 

Central Access Point 
Cincinnati Union Bethel 

300 Lytle Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Bethany House 

1841 FairmountAve, Cinti, Ohio 45214 

Grace Place Catholic Worker House 

6037 Cary Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45224 

Salvation Army 

131 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

YWCA Battered Women’s Shelter 

Shelter: Men 


381-SAFE 
768-6907 

557-2873 

681-2365 

762-5660 

872-9259 

241-5525 


Churches Active in Northside 591-2246 

4230 Hamilton Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45223 
FreeStore/FoodBank 241-1064 

112 E. Liberty Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Madisonville Ed & Assistance Center 271-5501 
4600 Erie Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45227 
Serves area codes: 45226, 45227, 45208, 45209 
St. Vincent de Paul 562-8841 

1125 Bank Street, Cinti, Ohio 45214 


City Gospel Mission 

1419 Elm Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
J ustice Watch 241 -0490 

St. Fran/St. Joe Catholic Work. House 381-4941 
1437 Walnut Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mt. Airy Shelter 661-4620 


Shelter: Both 

Anthony House (Youth) 


961-4080 


Treatment: Men 

Charlie’s 3/4 House 

2121 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

DIC Live In Program 
Prospect House 

682 Hawthorne Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45205 

Starting Over 

Treatment: Women 

First Step Home 

2203 Fulton, Cinti, Ohio 45206 

Treatment: Both 


784-1853 

721-0643 

921-1613 

961-2256 


961-4663 


Crossroad Health Center 
5 E. Liberty St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Health Resource Center 
Homeless Mobile Health Van 
McMicken Dental Clinic 
40 E. McMicken Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mental Health Access Point 
Mercy Franciscan at St. John 
1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
NAMI of Hamilton County 
PATH Outreach 

Other Resources 

Center Independent Living Options 
Emmanuel Community Center 

1308 Race St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Peaslee Neighborhood Center 

214 E. 14th St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Franciscan Haircuts from the Heart 

1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Goodwill industries 
Healing Connections 
Mary Magdalen House 

1223 Main St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 


381-2247 

357-4602 

352-2902 

352-6363 

558-8888 

981-5800 

458-6670 

977-4489 


241-2600 

241-2563 

621-5514 

381-0111 

771-4800 

751-0600 

721-4811 


2728 Glendora Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45209 




People Working Cooperatively 

351-7921 

Caracole (HIV/AIDS) 

761-1480 

AA Hotline 

351-0422 

The Caring Place 

631-1114 

1821 Summit Road, Cinti, Ohio 45237 


CCAT 

381-6672 

United Way 

211 

Drop Inn Center 

721-0643 

830 Ezzard Charles Dr. Cinti, Ohio 45214 


Women Helping Women 

977-5541 

217 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Joseph House (Veterans) 

241-2965 



Interfaith Hospitality Network 

471-1100 

1522 Republic Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Hamilton/Middletown 


Lighthouse Youth Center (Youth) 

221-3350 

Hamilton County ADAS Board 

946-4888 



3330 Jefferson, Cinti, Ohio 45220 


Recovery Health Access Center 

281-7422 

St. Raephaels 

863-3184 



Sober Living 

681-0324 

Salvation Army 

863-1445 

Housina: 


Talbert House 

641-4300 

Serenity House Day Center 

422-8555 





Open Door Pantry 

868-3276 

CMHA 

721-4580 

Advocacv 




Excel Development 

632-7149 



Northern Kentucky 


OTR Community Housing 

381-1171 

Catholic Social Action 

421-3131 



114 W. 14th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Community Action Agency 

569-1840 

Brighton Center 

859-491-8303 

Tender Mercies 

721-8666 

Contact Center 

381-4242 

799 Ann St. Newport, KY 


27 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


1227 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


ECHO/Hosea House 

859-261-5857 

Tom Geiger House 

961-4555 

Franciscan JPIC 

721-4700 

Fairhaven Resuce Mission 

859-491-1027 

Dana Transitional Bridge Services 

751-0643 

Gr. Cinti Coalition for the Homeless 

421-7803 

Homeward Bound Youth 

859-581-1111 

Volunteers of America 

381-1954 

117 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Mathews House 

859-261-8009 



Intercommunity Justice & Peace Cr. 

579-8547 

Homeless & Housing Coalition 

859-727-0926 

Food/Clothina 


Legal Aid Society 

241-9400 

Parish Kitchen 

859-581-7745 



Ohio Justice & Policy Center 

421-1108 

Pike St. Clinic 

859-291-9321 

Lord’s Pantry 

621-5300 

Faces Without Places 

363-3300 

Transitions, Inc 

859-491-4435 

OTR/Walnut Hills Kitchen & Pantry 

961-1983 

Stop AIDS 

421-2437 

Welcome House of NKY 

859-431-8717 

OTR: 1620 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 




205 West Pike Street, Covington, KY 41011 

Walnut Hills: 2631 Gilbert, Cinti, Ohio 45206 

Health 


Women’s Crisis Center 

859-491-3335 

Our Daily Bread 

621-6364 



VA Domiciliary 

859-559-5011 

1730 Race Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Center for Respite Care 

621-1868 

VA Homeless 

859-572-6226 

St. Francis Soup Kitchen 

535-2719 

3550 Washington Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45229 





Letters to the Editor 
The World’s Biggest Terrorist 

To the Editor: 

Does the War in Afghanistan mean ensuring the reign of U.S. imperialism? Calling the recent increase 
of U.S. troops in Afghanistan “Enduring Freedom,” the U.S. military is sending bombs and cruise missiles 
raining down on targets inside Afghanistan. After President Obama increased troops in that country, we 
are now supposed to cheer, wave the flag and fall in line over this high-tech version of Wild West justice. 

The U.S. willingly sent money, arms and training to the Taliban to encourage and support them waging 
war against the former Soviet Union. The intent was to turn Afghanistan into another Vietnam for Russia. 
However, as often the case, even the best laid plans of imperialism go awry, and like many of the U.S.’s 
earlier creations, the Taliban turned on their master - something that happens often enough that the CIA 
has a name for it, “blowback.” President Obama and the rulers of this country would have you believe that 
the British shoe bomber arrested headed for the U.S. was more significant than the 400 people gathered 
for religious services perished as a result of U.S. bombing of the Amariyah bomb shelter during the Gulf 
War. But we learned during our time as terrorists for U.S. imperialism that the lives of the people of this 
country are not worth more nor the rest of the world worth less. 

However, we need to show as much concern, if not more, for the lives taken in our names. We need to 
look behind the words and lies of our rulers and put a stop to the invasions and interventions, to the death 
and destruction being carried out by this country. By putting an end to this country’s reign as the world’s 
biggest terrorist, we will take a real step towards ending terrorism once and for all. 

Sonny Williams, Vietnam veteran 
Clifton 


Have something on 
your mind? 

Do you agree or 
disagree 
with an article? 

Let us know: 

117 E. 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

streetvibes2@yahoo.com 
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Respect and Nurturance 


Carmen Bowen Bush paints to promote life 


“A" 

-Zlir 


rt is my lover, my friend, my companion,” says Car¬ 
men Bowen Bush. “It is my everyday life. I cannot give 
individuals the time I devote to it. My artworks are my 
people and my communication.” 

Bowen Bush, a Cincinnati artist, grew up in Walnut Hills and 
Evanston, raised primarily by her loving grandmother. Her child¬ 
hood was full and colorful, surrounded by many talented individ¬ 
uals: Her father was a successful boxer; her aunt, Sadie Birch, an 
influential jazz singer; her grandfather, Samuel Birch, a muralist 
and a virtuoso piano player; her godfather, Wallace “Bud” Smith, 
the famous world lightweight boxing champion. 

Bowen Bush did not receive a formal art education; she is a self- 
taught artist. Art, however, has been part of her life since her early 
years. Already at age 13, in fourth grade at Hoffman Elementary 
School, her art teacher, Mr. Orr, recognized her talent and entered 
her work in an exhibit. This acknowledgement stayed with her all 
her life, gave her self-confidence and still encourages her to al¬ 
ways strive for the best. 

After high school she entered the University of Cincinnati and 
graduated in social work, but only many years later, her studies 
having been interrupted by marriage, childbearing, parenting 
and living in Germany, for a while. 

When she returned to the United States due to death in her fam¬ 
ily, Bowen Bush decided to settle for good in Cincinnati. Art deep- 
seated inside her and dormant until then reemerged. She started 
painting again, initially landscapes from images stored in her mem- 
_ ories during her Euro¬ 
pean trips, then socially- 
themed paintings mostly 
dealing with cityscapes, 
youth violence, the ero¬ 
sion of society. 

“All my art comes from 
my heart, from experi¬ 
ences Eve had, from what 
I know,” she says, “also 
from what’s going on right 
_ now in society.” 

A recurrent theme in 
her work has been the young society, its violence, its lack of respect of 
the elderly, but also its need for stronger foundations, stable families, 
love, nourishment - all that builds one’s character. 

Problem , a mixed-media construction painting, is her statement 
about what is wrong. A dark-skinned baby doll representing child¬ 
hood and also teenage, is in the center of the piece. It is threatened 



rtists 

as 
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By Saad Ghosn 

Contributing Writer 



Problem, mixed media construction painting by Carmen Bowen Bush. 
Photo by Bill Howes 



Carmen Bowen Bush standing in front of some of her Cityscapes paintings. 
Photo by Bill Howes 


and being attacked by two guns aiming at its head but it is also at¬ 
tacking, two pistols brandished from its sides. It serves as an allegory 
for kids’ violent and destructive behavior, killing and being killed, and 
for society’s indirect negligent role in favoring such a situation. By 
not providing the required education, the parental, secure and sup¬ 
portive needed structure, the caring and all that it takes to shape a 
solid and responsible individual, society is contributing to the youth’s 
death; and the youth, not knowing better, are furthering the damage 
by killing each other, thus favoring societal demise. 

In addition, Bowen Bush purposefully placed a gun pointing from 
between the doll’s legs, where its genitalia would be, alluding to the 
prevailing lack of respect and also to the wide-spread permissive and 
unprotected sexual activity of teens - in her mind, another killer. She 
also added on the child’s face red, yellow, white and green colors stat¬ 
ing that the problem is not only limited to blacks, but affecting all 
ethnic groups; and around his head, a halo of bullets, an ironic glori¬ 
fication of death. 

In Solution, a companion mixed media piece, Bowen Bush wanted 
to provide an answer, addressing what should be done as a remedy. 
She represented a growing tree with a baby doll at its root. The tree, 
shaped as a person, has a face outline and rings composed of black- 
eyed peas looking at the viewer; they seem to invite all of us to join 
in and participate collectively in fixing the problem. The child at the 
roots of the tree is being nurtured by society and at its turn fulfills its 
role contributing to society’s life and growth. Bowen Bush dispersed 
in the branches small birds, symbols of rebirth, and various bean 
seeds implying diversity and potential for change. 

Bowen Bush is now planning a painting that will depict a baby’s 
coffin surrounded by older individuals in wheelchairs, pointing to the 
ironic reality of youth dying first, leaving behind, uncared for, a dis¬ 
abled society. 

“My heart goes out to the youth,” she says. “I have a young grand¬ 
daughter, 11 years old. We need to provide them with stability and 
support. We need also to impart onto them the love, nourishment and 
moral principles essential for their healthy development. We need to 
plant good seeds. That’s what I got from my grandmother. That’s what 
I want to give back.” 

This is precisely what Bowen Bush did when she taught art to chil¬ 
dren at Peaslee Neighborhood Community Center, giving them love 
and appreciation, but demanding at the same time respect and re¬ 
sponsible behavior. 

Another subject that appears often in her work is that of Cityscapes. 
Bowen Bush associates the tall buildings sprouting everywhere in 
her paintings to chaos, to the rigid, tight and somewhat inhumane 
bureaucracy that governs our world, a bureaucracy she experienced 
firsthand working for the city for over 20 years and which, like these 
big structures, is difficult to move or change. 

In her recent solo show, Peace and Chaos, held in Covington, Ky., 
she contrasted on one side her paintings of tall, dense, oppressive and 
labyrinthine buildings to those, on the opposite side, of abstracted 
landscapes - references to freedom, harmony and peaceful escape. 

Bowen Bush will continue to use her art to speak loudly, express 
her feelings and values and contribute to the shaping of a healthier 
society. 

“I am passionate about what I feel,” she says. “My art always comes 
from my heart; it conveys and communicates my emotions and be¬ 
liefs. I do not want it to stop there, however. I want it to provoke a 
response in the viewer, to lead the viewer to think and ask: What I can 
do to help, to make things better?” 


Artists as Activists is a regular column highlighting Greater Cincinnati artists who use art as a vehicle for change. 
Saad Ghosn is the founder of SOS Art. Ghosn can be contacted at saad.ghosn@uc.edu. 






















